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time that research on grasses, legumes, 
and ruminant livestock has decreased. . 

Research on wheat and other exported £ 
commodities must continue. They play a i 
vital role in Ameri:a's agricultural econ- 
omy an d in earning' income, they help 
to balance our foreign trade accounts. 
However, it seems to me that the United I 
States should be spending a larger j>or- ( 
tion of its research efforts on the dom- 
estic food supply. . -. ' <{. 

In fiscal year 1976. total domestic 
USDA research — excluding construe" 

tion amounted to $252,338,000 with $8,- 

824,900 or less than 3 percent of that 
total going to forage crops. In fiscal year 
1977 USDA has requested a total domes- 
tic budget of $263,627,000. The amount 
targeted for forage crop research has 
been increased to $7,126,599. But this in- 
crease, which amounts to little more than 
4 percent, is still not enough. 

. Because forages provide more than 
hair of the- feed units for livestock; be- 
cause about half of the food nutrients 
consumed by humans in the United 
States are of animal origin; and because 
increased resear,ch on grasses and 
legumes could increase their yield, lon- 
gevity. and energy storage capacity, I 
have written a letter to Senator McGee, 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s Agriculture Subcommittee 
asking that U.S. research efforts on these 
crops be stepped up...’... 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this letter be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 

was ordered to be printed in the Record,. 

as follows: . 

U.S. Senate, „ . .. 

Washington, D.C., March 9, 1978. 
Hon. Gale McGee. " _ 

Subcommittee on Agriculture, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee , VS. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dxab Mb. Chairman: The Administration 
has ashed for S2S3.627.000 for domestic agri- 
culture research (excluding construction) 
for Fiscal Year 1977. Of thl3 amount, some 
$7,126,500. or about three percent. Is tar- 
geted for research cn forage crops. 

As you know, about 60 percent of the feed 
units fed to livestock In the U.S. are supplied 
by grasses and legumes. Because of the 
fibrous nature of these plants, they cannot 
be directly consumed by humans, but are 
easUy broken down In the stomachs of rumi- 
nant animals . Tbrcugh this process, some 
25 to 30 percent of the- typical American's 
diet is directly based on forage crops. 

To date, only limited research on forage 
crops baa been undertaken. Consequently, 
relatively little is known about the genetic 
structure of most Important forage species. 
Until such genetic information is available, 
progress in improving ferages is likely to he 
slow. 

By increasing the fund3 available for forage 
crop research, a number of useful projects 
could be undertaken. Among the most Im- 
portant of these, given the current high 
price of nitrogen-based manufactured ferti- 
lizer, -is the development of plant-bacteria 
relationships that will provide nitrogen for 
grasses. Other research efforts could he aimed 
at helping to increase the yield, longevity, 
and energy storage capacity of these plants. 

The amounts requested by the President 
for this research is Inadequate. While there 
is an Increase In the budget for FY '77 over 
the fiscal Year ’70 amount, this Increase 
does not even keep up with the present rate 
of Inflation. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would respect- 
fully request that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Agriculture con- 
sider increasing the level of funding for 
forage crop research for Fiscal Year 1977. ^ 

With warmest regards, 

" ~ Sincerely, ’ - 

■ Chubch. 


- - INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES . _ 
Mr; OOLDWATER, Mr. President, the 


r eport of the Select Committee to Study 
QnvAijmmntai^ perations With Respect 
to Intelligence Activities, due a lmost any 
dav now, will contain minority views of 
mv own. Those views wifi be fully ex- 
plaiped bu t, part ot t he reasons for my 
dissenting from the full report can be., 
f ound in the article which has prompted - 
this statement and which I will ask to 
be printed "in' the Record. My under- 
standing of the original resolution was 
that the committee would investigate the 
illegal investigations into the private 
lives of American citizens and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, had we confined ourselves to this 
I think the oommittee would have made 
a very salutorv contribution to the pro- 
tection of privacy. This, howeyer, -was 
hot the case because almost immediately 
on starting business we got into the sub- 
ject of assassinations, which has no re- 
lationship to our privacy, and from this 
we proceeded into other areas and fi- 
nally, after nearly a year of work, we 
began to work on the supposed infringe- 
ments on our privacy and, frankly, Mr. 
President I do not think we ever fully 
completed this, but that is beside the 
point- During the course of our investl 
at.1f>ns~ and I will say they were ver; 

or 
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coming the best intelligence sys 
the wor' 

The f act tha t we were not able to do 

this, or 

not do 

lean hjLs confidence in our UIA and our 
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the point that t he h 
saw in a 

ieet was 7 percent . In spite -of this,’ the 
efforts were not directed at the destruc- 
tion of intelligence agencies, neverthe- 
less were accomplishing this around the 
world as more and more of our allies 
wondered just what we were up to mid 
more and more of our allies and friends 
hpgan to make it imposible lor us to get 
intelligence . My colleagues do not need 
reminding that no effort in this world, 
regardless of where it is ' directed, re- 
quires intelligence and more than any 
other issue, the subject of peace in this 
world requires a full and adequate sup- 
ply of intelligence, whether it is overtly 
or covertly obtained. Speaking on this 


subject and writing on. i 




There being no objection, the article • 
was ordered to be printed in the Record- 

as follows?, ' - V. - ‘ 1 - - ' 

UA. iNTBDLtOBNCB AT THE CROSSROADS 

(By Lieutenant General Daniel O. Graham, " . 

. ... . - . USA (Bet.)) ----- 

' No intelligence officer, civilian, or military, ,' 
can view with equanimity the damage doner'- 
in the past year to US; InteUlgence. Con-; , 
gressional Investigations, ' sensational media •/.: 
treatment and ’‘Insider" exposfaTbave com-: 
hlned to paint UA. Intelligence agencies as 
generally evil and sinister, at best Inept and ~ 
often ricldulous. The damage done Is enor- ; 
mous, though hard to quantify publicly. Were 
intelligence agencies to try.theywould only ' 
compound the damage. If they enumerate 
sources lost, they will lose more; If they speU - . 
out serious morale problems, morale will 
erode even further. •' " • •' •; 

XNTELLIOENC5 ON THE CROSS : . 

The problem, of "lost sources baa bem men-' 
tioned openly by Mr. William Colby, former . 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency.* ; 
but It need not be recounted-ln detail for any - 
logical person to understand that losses have : : 
been severe and wlU Increase. InteUlgence ofc 
value to the United States is. by definition. 
Information which other- governments would. *: 
prefer not get into . our. hands.- Thus, any: 
source of Information runs a certain risk of 
arousing the Ire .of another party If he pro- 
vides It to US. InteUlgence agencies. In some 
Instances, the source runs the risk of losing 
his freedom or hla life; in others he rpns the 
risk of losing hla contacts.-'-hls job, his busi - 
ness. Such sources of information, be they 
cooperating foreign InteUlgence services or. 
private individuals, cannot but-'view with 
alarm the public exposure of UA. intelli- 
gence activities. Simple self-preservation wlU. 

■ cause many sources to put distance between 
themselves and Ufi. Intelligence contacts. 
Worse, for the long run. is the sharply In- 
creased reluctance of potential new sources: 
to have anything to do with U.S. Intelligence 
In the future. - 

It Is hard to overestimate the value of In- 
formation obtained without remuneration 
from UA. citizens who travel or work abroad 
and from friendly foreign nations who. out 
of simple patriotism or sympathy to our 
country, provide information. It Is also hard 
to overestimate the future, damage to our in- 
telligence that wlU result from the new need 
for such people to weigh their cooperative 
Inclinations against the possiblUty of their 
pubUc Identification with such “wicked” or- 
ganizations as the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Defense InteUlgence Agency. 
This ongoing and potential damage, coupled 
with that inflicted on the National Security 
Agency through exposure of Its Intercept cap-' 
abilities and activities,: provides ample rea- 
son for the despondency current la the Intel-:, 

- 1 l-an.a r-imm.inl tv * - f- . 


ease of the com - 
mittee’s re port each member should 

read 

the Ge neral’s remarks . Therefore, I ask 
ous consent that the article be 
printed In the Record. 


Ugence community. . . ’ - f -. V. 

The morale problem Is serious. Mon and' - 
women, civilian and mUltary, - who have ; 
proudly devoted a large part of their lives to' 
the InteUlgence profession, are faced with a 
barrage ot accusations against themselves 
and their superiors which paint them as 
fools. If not. the agents of utter wickedness. 
The InteUlgence ^‘heroes”, on. the- current 
scene are those who break their oaths and 
for profit, ego. or even vengeance, vlllfjl their _ 
embattled . former colleagues. DlsUluslon- 
ment, frustration and bitterness are com- 
mon among InteUlgence professionals. - 

Th e morale problem Is worst at CIA, which - 
of the flag ellation by 
Congress and t he media. The Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency has a far less acute problem, 
since it is only peripherally Involved In the 
intelligence' functions which critics find so 
fascinating— clandestine intelligence, covert 
operations, and counterintelUgence.' However, ' 
DIA. along with other Defense Department 
InteUlgence agencies, shares a deep concern 
for the malaise ot morale at CIA. AU are 
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heavily dependent on a continuing high level ml 
of competence and effectiveness in the clan- re' 
destine services of CIA. Despite press sug- D« 
gestions to the contrary and despite some- pt 
efforts on Capitol Hill to drive wedges be- D< 
tween CIA and the military intelligence re 
agencies, there is no smug satisfaction in the th 
Pentagon intelligence circles over CIA’s dif- til 
Acuities. There have always been (and. prob- di 
ably always will be) Important and strongly, wi 
held substantive Intelligence differences of 
opinion between DIA and CIA* as well as 01 
bureaucratic competition. But such differ- hi 
- ences have not diminished . the respect of . bi 
military Intelligence people for the proles- w 
sionalism and dedication to high purpose of fc 
their colleagues at CIA. -The unconscionable w 
slurs directed at CIA and preposterous ac- fe 
cusations such as those suggesting CIA in- ol 
; vdvement in the assassination of John Ken- b: 
nedy damage all of us. * 

For my own part, I can speak from the v 
vantage point of having served with CIA for L 
about three and a half years in three separate a 
assignments. CIA has been without a doubt E 
.... the most competent and innovative organiza- r 
tion in Washington, containing the brightest t 
an d most dedicated corps of civil servants I 
have ever encountered. My admiration for 
. CIA b«a remained undiminished through the j 
years, despite the fact that I found a num- g 
ber of the CIA people to be cocky, arrogant, ^ 
and — most annoyingly— all too willing to r 
knock their military colleagues as numskulls ( 
to enhance their -own image. These are fami- 
liar failings paralleling those I have encoun- , 
tered In military duty with elite airborne , 
units — and they are evidence of high morale j 
and esprit ds corps. I do not believe there , 
is anyone in the intelligence business who , 
h a « Had more numerous or more serious dls- , 
agreements with CIA on issues of subetanee, ; 
organization and programs. But I deplore 
the savage attacks on the competence and in- , 
tegrity of CIA. The country cannot afford the 
Impairment of that Agency’s morale, let 
alone the abolishing of the Agency itself. 

TH* COHG«SS«IO!V*I. nmSTIOATJOlVS 

Senator Frank Church and Representative 
Otis Pike have made pious speeches about 
the continuing need for intelligence, but 
.they seem unable to resist the urge to de- 
fame intelligence people — and endanger their 
lives— if It seems politically acceptable to do 
so. Senator Church insisted on publishing 
his Committee’s findings on alleged CIA as- 
sassination attempts despite the strong and 
cogent pleas of William Colby that the nam- 
ing of large n umb ers of CIA men and their 
con tacts' would put their lives and well-being 
in Jeooardy — a warning that came tragically 
true in Greece, where a CIA man was assas- 
sinated. Church could have published only 
the findings without all the masses of detail 
containing the names of the men Involved. 
What purpose was served by all this ex- 
posure? Well, the basic findings were pretty 
- dull reading. CIA, it turns out, never assas- 
sinated anyone. The closest they ever got- 
was providin g the means to anti-castro Cu-. 
bans. But the suggestive details of the testj* 
mony given were much more likely to titil-. 
late the press than were the bare fin dings. 

As for Mr. Pike, he was very much inter-, 
ested in the story of one malcontent ex-CIA 
analyst named Adams, who accused all in- 
telligence men. military leaders and diplo- 
mats who failed to support his unique view 
ol Vietcong strength at Tet, 1968, of outright 
lyin'. Adams wound up his testimony by 
recommending the firing of "MT.' Colby, Mr. 
William Hyland of the State Department, and 
myself for -screwing up intelligence in Viet- 
nam." A Mr. Ogle, another ex-CIA man, ap- 
peared later at the hearings to testify against 
the Adams' accusations but was turned away. 
The sensational charges of Adams made the 
news for weeks, with Mr. Pike himself (ac- 


military promotions to see if I had been 
rewarded for lying about Vietcong. strengths. 
Despite the efforts of Mr. David Treen, Re- 
pubilcan_of Louisiana, and Mr. Dale Milford, 
Democrat of Texas, on Pike’s Committee, no 
rebuttal witnesses were called for nearly 
three months. Although William Colby’s tes- 
timony and mine belatedly but thoroughly 
disproved Adams’ wild accusations, no word’ 
was forthcoming from Pike. ■ 

There is little doubt that such behavior 
on tbe part of tbe Congressional Committees 
has had a deleterious effect on intelligence, 
but' to be fair about it, it must be said that 
we were having very serious trouble even be- 
fore the Congressional investigations. They 
were, after all, a trailer to the Watergate af- 
fair. The previous association of members 
of the “plumbers” with CIA was an irresisti- 
ble lure to . Congressional investigators. The 
fact that the Watergate investigation re- 
vealed remarkable resistance on the part of 
CIA to pressures from the White House staff 
and that General Vernon A Walters. ' CIA 
DeDutv Director, offered his head on a platter 
ratHWI ggg tUVAlva th e AdkAtj, never seemed 
to sink m. 


THE BREAKDOWN 'Ot SECUHITT ^ 

Another woe had begun to beset the Intel- y 
llgence community well before the Water- j 
gate circus. This was the breakdown of self- 
discipline in government and press on seen- , 
rity matters. It had become exceedingly dlffl- j 
cult for the D.3. government to keep a secret. , 
Sadly for intelligence, the efforts of two 3 
ex-insiders, Marchettl and Agee, • to make ? 
money by publishing such secrets as they 1 
knew about CIA’s business, came to fruition , 
during the Watergate period. These books ^ 
whetted the appetite fqr_lnveettgatlon by , 
Oongress and for scandal by the press. Other 
hooks had been published which were severe-, 
ly critical of CIA and other intelligence agen- , 
dee, but most were serious, scholarly treatises 
and lacked the scandal-mongering, name- 
dropping sensationalism of the Marehetti 

and Agee books. 

For decades the government bad rened for 
security, of state secrets on a sort of honor 
system in -th# Legislative and Executive 
branches of government. Bureaucrats en- 
trusted with sensitive classified information 
guarded it out of a sense of duty. Special 
oaths were signed to gain access to the more 
highly sensitive types of Intelligence. These 
oaths were backed up with references to cer- 
tain laws, especially the Espionage Act- of 
1948, under the. provisions- of - wblch-those 
who failed to honor their trust and passed 
classified Information to “any person not en- 
titled to receive it” could wind up in Jail for 
ten years. For passing Information on B.S. 
codes and cr yptographic Information or in- 

- formation pertinent to nuclear weapons, spe- 
cial statutes were cited. 

The warning of possible penal action, how- 
ever. was not the operative cause for the 
rather good D.S. security over the years pre- 
ceding the late sixties. Generally, bureau- . 
crats and legislators kept their mouths shut 
out of a sense of obligation, and newsmen 
tended to respect the obligations of the gov- 
ernment spokesmen as well as the right of the 
government to have some state secrets. 

. All this changed in the late sixties and 

- early seventies. The rise of the antl-establish- 
■ inent syndrome stripped away the tacit re- 
>■ attaints . which, had made the system work. 

; Government and exgovernment people lost 
r all compunction to guard a secret if blabbing 
. it to the press offered personal, bureaucratic 
l or political advantage. Some individuals ac- 
. tually reversed the old feelings of obligation 
. to keep secrets and felt themselves duty 
[ bound to reveal them out of a sense of super- 
. lor morality; Daniel EUsberg and the famous 
) ' Pentagon Papers was a case In point.- _ " 
. The same wave of attacks on the estah-- 

.usbmuiL. _and_ . governmental, -institutions 


breaches of security made the application, of 
the legal sanctions of the Espionage Act al- 
most impossible. The Justice Department 
bad only a slight chance' of successfully 
prosecuting those who disclosed government 
secrets. The EUsberg ease was clearly- In vio- _ | 
lation of the Espionage Act’s provisions, but- •* 
In the atmosphere prevailing - at the time, . 
conviction was an unlikely possihiuty. And 
here was a case in which' the culprit was 
Identified. Most leakage of secrets is un- _. 
traceable. There are always at least two peo- ; I? 
pie involved in these matters — an untrust- Jv 
worthy' .insider and an agent of the public 
news media. The government man’s motive — 
can be financial reward (as little as a free J= 
lunch), bureaucratic advantage, budget lm-: 
pact, political gain, or a simple ego trip,. 
The newsman’s motive is usually, described 
as "keeping the public informed," but com-' - 
petition with his fellow Journalists In get- J 
ting those forbidden tidbits of classified In- 
formation is often a more honest descrip--_“ 
tion or motive in the "leak” game. ' 

Both parties to this collusion are guilty of 
violation of the Espionage Act if the In- - 
formation nassed is "related to the national., 
defense.” They can be charged Jointly under. 
the provision which starts out, “If. two or.-:; 
more persons consnlre to violate any of the 
foregoing provisions. . . 

But the evidence of this particular type of"' 
malfeasance invariably starts with the pub- 
lication of the classified ’ material in the 
media — and there the trail ends. The news- ■ 
man Immediately invokes ‘.’freedom of the- 
press” and refuses to name his source. For 
the media, protection of sources is a sacred 
right; tbe right and duty of intelligence pso- ... 
pie to protect the government's sources are - 
ignored. Media men often take the tack; “It’s 
up to the government, not the press; to 
police its own leaky security system." That 
sounds logical, but in fact it's not possible 
without prese cooneretion. When security 
people try to locate the guilty parties in »• 
damaging press leak, they are faced with a 
wide range of possibilities — ell persons who ; 
had the classified information in the various. 

1 departments of government, congressmen . 

> and their staffs, and the White House itself. 

■ To he effective In policing the government 
1 to stop leaks, officials are almost forced to 
1 turn to surveillance, bugging, phone taps 

> ahd entranment. It is precisely this dilem- 
3 ma that drove the Nixon Administration to ; 

‘ set up the infamous "plumbers" operation- 
1 in the first place. Most reporters know' this 
3 perfectly well, and this is why their retort 
1 of "clean up your- own house” 13 cynical, . 

* sot logical,.. r - -jt-Tt’ 

J . . , v OVXRCLASSIPICATION . . - , v 

i Of course, not all; the blame for damage- 

_ done to the intelligence community from the- 
breakdown of security can be laid at the feet 
. of the press. Too many bureaucrats have 
B slapped “Secret” and "Top Secret" labels on 
matters which do not deserve such protec- 
_ . tion. The labels go on simply because the of—: 
t fice or bureaucrat concerned does not want - 
a the. matter to be too well known. Some of it - 
13 sheer administrative sloppiness or lazi-' 
a ness. Documents remain classified long after 
the need to protect "sources and methods’* 

. has passed. Intelligence agencies are particu- 
‘ larly reluctant to put out papers with no 
** classification stamp on them. One wag at 
v’ CIA said that the only unclassified papers put 
; ou t at Langley were the paychecks and they 
would be classified if a secret hank could be 
if set up to cash them. It is hard to convince 
C. a newsman that he should respect a classlfl- 
,u~ cation stamp if he has seen It too often on 
r ? trivia. 


On the other hand, some critics of over-^ 
classification are curiously ambivalent on the 
matter, depending on the nature of the ma-' 
terlal involved. About a month before I sub- 
mitted my request to leave my post as Di- 
4 «ft 02 n««afl 7 tntemgence Agency, a great 
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furor erupted In the public media about an 
analysts I bad chosen to publish as unclassi- 
fied. It was an excellent piece of work by one 
of my best analysts o l Soviet politico- mili- 
tary affair s, Dr. Wynfred Joshua. It concerned 
the Soviet view of detente and the advan- 
tages Moscow perceived as Inherent, in It. It 
was first distributed In a few copies around 
the Department of Defense with a "Confiden- 
tial” stamp on It. Before It was formally 
printed— In “hard, copy” or our Jargon goee— 
one reader pointed out to me that the analy- 
sis was drawn from open literature and there 
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that their efforts yielded something besides 
damage to U.S. intelligence. But even those 
Committees have not made a case that In- 
telligence agencies are “rogue elephants" 
culpable of serious malfeasance, and there- 
fore requiring massive overhaul. 

J 1-}; WHO’S IN CHABGXV .• • ' ’ ' 
After all the smoke of sensationalism and 
political posturing Is cleared away, one or two 
matters still emerge which suggest a need 
for reorganization. For example, the lines 
of responsibility for one, type of Intelligence 
activity— covert action In support of foreign 


was no need for the .classification. I reread It 'policy— are. too hazy. It Js, hard, to; trace, re- 


am! agreed wtih him. With the removal of one 
r.c.r,«a»ntiai phrase, the piece was indeed un- 
classified. So we put out the “hard copy” 
without the “Confidential" stamp, and re- 
ceived a hail of criticism for It In the press. 
It was painted as a "Pentagon assault" on 
detente policies. It seems that the public 
“needs to know" some Intelligence matters 
but not others — especially not the analysis of 


spoaalblllty upward from the CIA to national 
authority. However,' It should be abundantly 
clear that the intelligence agencies did not 
undertake the operations 1 criticized by the 
Committees on their own Initiative. The fin- 
ger of responsibility points at those in ulti- 
mate power over national security affairs. The 
Church Committee's report on alleged assas- 
sination, attempts, despite carefully obscure 


a capable Intelligence officer whose findings treatment of Presidential responsibility, can 


run counter to what some newsmen think the 
public ought to think. 

• > T gAgg AND COt7WTgBLHAK3 .. i 


not exonerate Presidents and their key polit- 
ical advisers— even those who were the politic 
; cal allies it not heroes of the report’s drafters. 


Another complicating, factor lb the leak 


problem Is the tendency of some key officials 
to try to manipulate the press by passing 


tlon of a foreign leader such as Fidel Castro 
13 "utterly alien” to the American way, was 
It President Jonn P. Kennedy who was acting 


selected tidbits to favorite newsmen. Given ‘ fa^ion or some lesser 

of the relatlonshin of Dress to In an “utterly alien fashion, or some lesser 


the nature of the relationship of press to 

- government In this country. It Is doubtful 
that this practice will ever cease completely, 

sometimes the deliberate disclosure of 
intelligence information (not sources) to the 
public Is a positive good.- The problem Is that 
the p ractice can easily get out of control. It 
happened recently with a series of leaks and 
counterieaks about Soviet compliance with 
arms control agreements. Further, while leaks 
of information by a top official are generally 
protective of Intelligence sources, they cause 
some newsmen to look up their less discreet 
contacts to find out what the Intelligence 
so u r ce s were. A news Item mentioning “satel- 
lites.” or "communications Intercepts" always. 

a bit more credence and much more 
pizzazz. The code word of the intelligence 
operation Involved really adds luster. 

PLUGGING TBS LEAKS 

Both babbling bureaucracy and lrresponsl- 

- We press share the blame for the hemorrhage 
of leaks In the public media which have done 
grave damage to Intelligence. But the solu- 
tion Is not to determine who killed Cock 
Ho bin: the solution Is to make the laws of 
the land protecting its intelligence sources 
enf or c e able, and then enforce them. Until 
this Is done, the United States will remain a 
powerful giant, gradually going blind for 
lack of Intelligence Information. 

The US. Intelligence community may or 
may not get the Congressional support nec- 
essary to enact the laws required for the 
protection of our sources of Information. It 
Is perhaps a hopeful sign that Senator 
Chureh felt obliged to state recently his sup- 
port for legislation punishing ex-CIA men 
for making public the names of Its agents. 
It 13 sad that the death of the CIA man. 
Bichard Welch, In Athens was necessary to 
demonstrate the damage that can be done. 
Unless there are some teeth put In the Ufi. 
security system, however, there will be more 
deaths of Intelligence people. As of today 
thirty-two Americans In Prance, whether 
CIA personnel or not, must either be brought 
home or live In fear of being the target of 
crackpots.' Even If they all come home, they 
win never fully escape the possibility of 
physical assault or death at the hands of the 
fanatical or mentally deranged. 

Congress may not help out with the secu- 
rity situation, but It will certainly press for 
change In the organizational struoture of 
Intelligence. The Church and Pike Commlt- 


.... AN INSPECTOR GENERAL 

There Is a second problem area surfaced by 
the Congressional Inquiries which Is perti- 
nent to reorganization schemes;- the need for 
an Inspector General for InteUlgonoc- outside 
-the chain of -command of the Intelligence 
agencies themselves, hr, was to bo expected, 
every ex-lntelllgenoe officer with an unsatls- \V 
fled gripe about the way his agency had op- 
erated in the past showed up at the door of 
one or both of the investigating .Committee*. : 
•These were mostly ex-CIA employed:. Moat of 
their gripes lacked merit, butthey did estab- ■ 
Uah the fact that there was no .way to air 
them outside the employees’. parent agencies,. 
except by going to the press or otherwise vto-- . 7 
la ting secrecy oaths. The need for an tnspcc- ? : 
tor General for Intelligence Is . only, partly a 
matter of protecting the country from Intel- 
ligence abuse; It Is also a matter of removing 
the excuse for disgruntled Individuals In tha 
Intelligence system to abuse their access to 
sensitive information outside the system. The - 
esta blishme nt of an Inspector General out- 
side <ita will tend to inhibit some of the 1 ' 

wilder schemes, which have been from' time 
to hatched at lower staff levels, of the : 

Agency. . rs net®*'#- 

The Congressional Inquiries uncovered 
other areas of Intelligence activities wblob.i_ 
may require remedial; action,. As discussed V. 
earlier, there Is the problem of the current 

^ecldeto^(^lMte the CuhM dlcta^ and of sensitive Inf ormatlon. The Con- 

keep the White House In the dark aboutlt _ ea3lonal committee activity demonstrated ~ 
Is preposterous. Of course, without the Presi- problem more than proved.lt through 

dent’s toowledge some overly 1 magtaarive ^^£” a ” r this Is not a- problem to •: 
technician in the intelligence structure b7 reorganization; lt ls a problem 

might devise a scheme to put a powder In pe soiveo j . if , • , . . . -u“. 

Castro’s shoes which would make his beard from the Congres- ' 

fall out. Wild Ideas like that get <mt off In areth^e ta^ng afthe 

the structure far short of the White House. of UjS. citizens, such as interception 

But action designed to remove a foreign mall openings, sulvell- ’ 

leader from office by any memis. let aloneby 1&nce ^ ^ Such activities are often 
aas^natton, would nevCT^betekeu by CD! ^nnecteq with law enforcement, prevention 
app ^ f blgh . t natlonal 6{ tCTjortat activity, controlling . drug traffic, 

then, -was not that of- a “rogue elephant there will be a hue 

CIA unilaterally_ perpetrating wickedness; it a or^quarWrs thatiuch actlvl- - 

responsibility for In- < 2 obW be . tot q ally aboll3 hed. reasoned "• 

sHsaBS55&5SS3SS SSjHSsSl": 

ually. He cannot assume sole authority and fact 

responsibility for the conduct of Intelligence tectlngthe America - 

^’^h°i c W on^.g“m U t^^* ££^wE2?5 such “mZnicaS. 
Itate, or the Justice Departments. Thus the Abolishing these > 

blame for covert Intelligence actions which prohlenL pr ° b ^“ JL . : 
Senator Church finds reprehensible cannot theee ‘ ptelng e ° c a c ° 1I ^ 1 ° thaTf^ninrttl 
rest on the shoulders of the Director. CIA. misused for °* b er * ba ” L . tb ® : , 

A good case can be made for keeping the mate fimctlcms of lawenfOrcern^nt;. s ^r 
lines of responsibility for covert action, hazy. aI V l ,J n ? ! 2 U ?® b< f 

There is merit to- the old doctrine of “plaus- solved by legal and administrative action 

lble denlablUty,’’ that is, that it Is often use- ‘ n Jj U b b - - 

ful to provide the President and his principal activltiesr The. problem Is not ane to he 

Cabinet officers a means short of flat lying to ^ l7e 5 by ^ ga ^ a T ^ 0 ° f“ b * r ’ 

deny responsibility or even knowledge of a *Ive Branch or the Legislative Branch. . - 
specific covert action that goes sour. Friendly 7 ' ... what is allowable? '-7 :• 

foreign leaders, political parties, or iqdlvld- . Much of the other hurrah coming out of 
uals can be destroyed by revelation that the congressional Inquiry and the public media 
US,, has secretly aided them, particularly If has to do with the techniques of Intelligence, 
the President admits his knowledge and ap- There Is much pious tongue clucking about •' 
proval. Thus, Informal and deniable lines of . the CIA’s use of Journalists and businessmen 


responsibility for covert actions make a cer- 
tain amount of sense. 

Whatever the merits of the hazy lines of 
responsibility and "plausible denial,” It ap- 
pears certain that closer Executive and Leg- 
islative Branch oversight of the Intelligence 
function will be "part of an upcoming re- 
organization. 


In intelligence work, affiliation with and 
. financial support to oversea churchmen and 
missionaries, planting false' stories In the 
foreign press, and so on. It seems ad infini- 
tum. Today there seems to be no better peg 
for a hews Item than exposition of some hew 
allegation of wickedness on the part of CIA. 
Much of this neo-plety on the part of the 


tees will demand chMigw IX only to show organization, much oi uus neo-piesjr 
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situation was a few weeks or -months or so 
ago. Thus the new systems will be of - 
Infinitely more- vslue In crisis- and combat 
situations. What this means to reorgan tza- ~- 
tlon Is this: (a) the day-to-day tasking . 
•and control of new systems must be in the 
hands of the military crisis and conflict • 
managers (as opposed to the current man- 
agements by Interagency committee): and ; 
(b) quick dissemination of Intelligence to a -r- 
low enough classification to be used by ' 
deployed forces must be possible through ' .- 
the military chain of co mm a nd . ’ 

' Intelligence cannot be truely “central- ... 
lzed." The case that military Intelligence 
cannot he centralized can be Inferred from - 
the foregoing arguments. Intelligence la- a 
vital function of every level of military 
organization and can no more be centralized 
In Washington . than can “operations” or 
“logistics." Every commander will require 
some assets responsible* to himself. This Is - 
not not to say that there are not legitimate - 
trade-offs between “national 1 * systems and, 
say. the reconnaissance aircraft conducting 
Intelligence missions. In fact, as the new • 
national capabilities discussed earlier come _ 
into being, such trade-offs will undoubtedly 
take place. But trade-offs Between Army ; 
reconnaissance battalions and satellites are 
extremely unlikely to eventuate. Even within 
the Department of Defense. It Is Illogical to 
speak of "centralizing", .all military intel- 
ligence activities. (DIA has been criticized 
by some for not accomplishing this cen- ‘ 
trallzatlon— a job which DIA cannot 
do, should not attempt, and was not set up 
lor.) _ - i - - 

‘ Since more than three-quarters of the U.& -• 
Intelligence effort pertains to the various 
levels of military intelligence. It follows that 
if that sector cannot and should not become 
| highly centralized, the : centralization : of 
. political, economic, scientific and law en- 
forcement Intelligence with military lntelll- 
’ gence makes even less sense. What this 
: . means to reorganization’ schemes 13 that 
1 line authority from a U.S; lnteUlgence‘‘czar” 

1 over the departmental, bureau or agency 

* intelligence resources Is a totally unworkable 

* concept. 

” The Director of CIA (DCIA), as a suh- 

\ Cabinet officer, cannot oversee- the entire US. 
^ Intelligence effort, most of which Is subordl- 
“ nate to Cabinet officers. The foregoing argu- 
? ments concerning centralization in general 
“ ' are at the root of the problem of dual- 
\ hatting the Director, CIA as a national au- 
thority over all DA Intelligence efforts. 


press Is sheer hypocrisy. There are few hr 
brands of deviousness and skullduggery out Jo 
of bounds to newsmen In digging out inform tb 
matlon for their own purposes. They know at 
perfectly well that DA. Intelligence agents ^ 
cannot function effectively using the Guide m 
Book for Girl Scouts as an operating manual, m 
One hears and reads a lot of Inane argu- 
"ments Involving demands to continue or £ 
abolish certain Intelligence techniques on « 
tha basis of similarity to KGB practices, it 
makes no more sense to demand the outlaw- ai 
tag or an Intelligence practice because the e. 
KGB usee it than it does to demand that all “ 
practices allowable to the KGB should be a 
allowed to DA Intelligence agencies. The o 
thing to bear lh mtad about. the KGB (and - 
Its counterparts in other Communist coun- P 
tries) is that it represents the opposing team . 
to a deadly serious game which the united 
States can forfeit only at great peril to free 
Tn.rv everywhere In the world. The rout of 
UA Intelligence by the KGB would mean 
that Moscow would know everything they I 
-wanted to know about DA military matters 
and diplomatic efforts, while Wa shington . 

• would be totally Ignorant of everything the t 
Soviets wished us not to know. Further, the s 
KGB Is In fact the official Instrument of the t 
Kremlin for suppressing the freedom of the 
; • people of the USSR; aa such it should be < 
denied as many triumphs as possible. . ' 

The KGB prides Itself on operati ng un der 1 
the frankest of amoral codes, the creed of 1 
- - -the Cheklst. Absolutely anything goes— sex, 
bribery, blackmail, terror, torture, and mur- 
der are to the KGB legitimate tools, of the i 
trade. No responsible US. Intelligence officer -< 
has ever advocated operating under the KGB 
rules. But It Is Insane to believe that U.S. 

- intelligence can have the slightest success 
against such an adversary bound by Marquis 
of Queensbury rules. In fact. If DA, Intel- 
ligence agents were bound by the standards - 
of behavior which the critics of CIA seem 
to demand, they would be Ineffective against 
even relatively benign security systems of 

smaller nations such as our neighbors to the 

north and south. 

U.S. Intelligence operatives haverthe enor- 
mously difficult problem of doing a Job which 
is rarely possible within the normal Ameri- 
can definition of “fair play.” In clandestine 
activity “fair play” could quickly result to 
the death of agents. The men and women 
who perform these Jobs successfully are 
possessed of high Intelligence, dedication, 
good Judgment and character. And they must 
be willing to work In obscurity, foreg oing the 
personal plaudits of their countrymen. Con- 
gressional and press criticism of the tech- 
niques used by these people should be tem- 
. pered with consideration of the problem 
of finding Individuals who -can and win 
undertake the tasks of Intelligence. Re- 
striction of Intelligence techniques should 
not be a matter of legislation or even exec- 
utive fiat. Criticism of techniques Is cer- 
tainly no basis for reorganization. ■ 

In s um, the Congressional inquiries pro- ' 
duced very Little that suggests much need 
- to reorganize the DA intelligence appara- 
tus Possible exceptions are the perceived 
looseness of the lines of responsibility for 
covert action and the lack of an Inspector 
General outside the agencies themselves. 
Most,of the noise arose from matters having 
no bearing on organization per se. 

RESTRUCTURING U.S. INTELLIGENCE 

Ironically there are good reasons for or- 
ganizational change In the DA. Intelligence 
asoaratus quite independent of the Con- 
gressional Inquiries. These reasons were 
scarcely Illuminated by tbe Committees, but 
are at least as Important as the need to cor- 
rect or forestall alleged “abuses.” The DA 
intelligence structure has needed some over- 
haul for several years, mainly because the 


have changed the way Intelligence does Its i 
job,' and certain aspects of tbe “centralize- i 
tlon” of Intelligence have proved unwork- 1 

able. ' “ * 

The US. Intelligence community -today re- 1 
mains structured and postured basically to i 
deal with the relatively simple bipolar world ] 
of the fifties and sixties when the prime i 
intelligence question was: What are the mili- 
tary capabilities and Intentions of tbe So- 
viet Union? Of course, there was always some 
attention given to other areas and subjects ; 
especially during times of crisis and con- 
filet, but by far the bulk of the Intelligence 
assets of all Intelligence agencies was fo- 
cused on the UJS.-Sovlet military equation. 
While that equation remains vitally Im- 
portant to U.S. decisionmakers. It has be- 
come calculable today with considerable pre- 
cision as compared to ther fifties and early 

sixties..... .... . 

But today’B world Is not so simple and the 
answers to questions such as: “What are the 
prospects for the Soviet harvest?”. “Can 
Argentine technology support a nuclear 
weapons program?". “Wbat are the Arabs do- 
tag with oil revenues?”. “Will the French 
sell helicopters to Iran?” have become vital 
to US. Interests. In other words, political 
and economic intelligence on a wide variety 
of target countries has become critical to 
good national decision-making. This requires 
new efforts to collect, process and analyze 
■polltlcoreconomlc Intelligence: most of the^e 
efforts’ are manpower intensive. And It Is un- 
likely that the Intelligence community will 
be allowed a sharp increase in manpower to 
carry the new load. What this means to any 
reorganization is that the current broad 
overlap among agencies on purely military 
Intelligence matters must be reduced to tbe 
-.inim'im which still assures an independent 
review of those military intelligence Judg- 
_. ments of Interest to the very top of the 
government. 

In the tactical field, the nature of the In- 
telligence requirement has also changed over 
the past several years. Once thq essential 
-intelligence needs for a U.S. commander were 
"strength, capability, and disposition” of the 
, enemy forces. With this intelligence he could 
prepare for tomorrow’s, next week’s, or next 

> year’s battle. Today he must be prepared for 
1 a devastating and critical first battle at all 
i times. This means be needs much more 

> timely and precisely detailed Intelligence on 
, potential enemy forces. He is now opposed 
1 by modern military technology, especially 
i powerful long-range weaponry, which must 
- be monitored constantly. In any war between 


be monitored constantly. In any war between Vnlesi J given direct line authority over da 
forces employing sucb weapons, defeat or partm ental resources, the DCIA cannot h 


victory can be determined In. a matter or 
hoars, perhaps' minutes. There is no time 
to crank up the commander’s Intelligence 
apparatus after the start of hostilities. What 
this means with regard to reorganization 
schemes is that the needs of the forces In 
the field and fleets at sea. Including their 
needs for Intelligence support from national 
systems, must not be ignored In the enthusi- 
asm for centralization. If we are not careful, 
we will diminish the war-flgbtlng and dster- 
rent capabilities of U.S. arms by concentrat- 
ing too narrowly on tbe needs of Washing- 
ton-level intelligence users. 

Tbe need to better differentiate the sub- 
stantive areas of responsibility of the various 
agencies and to better serve the deployed 
forces Is compounded by the Impact of new 
technology. DA. collection systems are en- 
tering an era where the large, expensive 
systems are capable of providing P re< r*f®. 1 °\ 

. formation on events as they happen. Modern 
communication allows this intelligence to be 
passed to field commanders ta a matter of 
minutes or hours. ■ 

This situation contrasts with the past 
capabilities of such systems which provided 
good Information, hut generally on a bis- 


partmental resources, the DCIA cannot be 
expected to perform effectively- even those - 
limited oversight duties reflected In past 
NSC and Presidential directives. (Mr. Colby 
did a remarkably fin e.. Job of coordi na ti n g 
intelligence community affairs, but this was 
largely the result of his style of conducting = 
community business and the close personal 
" relationships between him and the .other key 
Intelligence chiefs. Success ta the current 
’ system of dual-hatting the DCIA is critically - 
personality-dependent.) Such direct line au- - . 
thority of DCIA over departmental resources 
13 unlikely to be granted and would not work ' 
ta any case. 

Three out of four dollars ta national Intel- 
ligence programs are ta the Defense Budget, - 
but CIA remains a bureaucratic contender for 
• the Intelligence dollar. One cannot logically 
expect the Director. CIA to Judge objectively 
between programs promoted by CIA and those - 
■ promoted by other agencies. With the best of 
will, (such as Mr. Colby applied) the DCIA 
will be unlikely to resist the pressure from _ 
within bis own agency _o n Important resource 
. Issues. • .* 

Sines the Inception; of CIA. the dual-hat 
concept haa existed— the DCIA was also the 


r several years, mamiy oecauae --- --- - r , nn erallV on a his- concept has existed— cne 
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eauSer and William <***£*fi££^ 

S^ed but rarely and then more ^ the role 
nr adversary than spofcerman. To CIA ata £* 
hand, the Director’s 

°° ~iL leader presented an irresistible 
SScra^Unp^aUve to devise mechan- 
isms permitting control or . a . bsoI T^“ 
Intelligence activities o 1 other agebcles. As 
a nxml-t. CIA today contains , elements com 
peting 1 tito National Security Agents 

tShsyrSVSEKS 2?'££i 

Pcrce-s mission m y Now’s mission of 


— — (c) Establish, a separata posltton afcWhlto 

contact with Industry. T HoU» level (NSC) to oversee the varlous 

• ^jrordma^ tiro DCIA to' the Secre- 


ens Its capability to _ 

be clandestine under '££££*& 

slble eeBenUa ^ZJ°* to a ^ comment” pol- 
opexattons can stick to a . me<Uft . ft DCIA 
icy in -po^to the - ^ intelligence 
aa spokesmM Xot the e^^ inteUlgence 

Cff °^h^r to £So 5 ?dSE*>» cannot get 

o commenf response. 

away with the ™ of the drawbacks 

The foregoing dlscuMlon „ bat” the 

resulting fr ?“ n ^TtiSttrom the fact that 
DCIA. should not detiact ed over- 

CIA has more often ttann w £ en lt moved 
thA rf^toe n fleld. CIA 


and operating & DA nm***™^ S£T£*L CIA 
^S^T^rns” with the Navy’s mission of mto areas outside the ciano» weU- 

sateUimr.-stem^witn with the bas always been a well-«n«» m 


satellite r -stems, wuu ~ “~7' +>,* 

nndersea intelligence colit -tton, wltn th 
mission of managing 

comnnmiStions to 

DIA’s mission to provide basic military 
S™^d even for a time wlth FBTB to- 
tnStlc counterespionage and conntersubver- 

F '^ l ^e*accretions of control in C1 4 5 t£ ^ 
elements resulted In extensive overlap of 
and in an adversary relationship 
-rowing np between that Agency and aU 
ft^rTia inteUlgence. It was particularly 
acute with the military InteUlgence ele ments. 
£££ ^T-^cra” are the NSC and the Pres- 
Smti the needs of military customers, par- 
^£riy those outside Washington, canted 
very little effective priority with CIA staffers. 
Regrettably, one aspect of the adversary tela 


into areas 

latlons* ancT'from ^“^^fandSt 

Office of Management and Bu^get^ 

2!aS5£?» MSS 

the M Pro^’,^ ^Smera system 


^“‘subordinate the DCIA to the Secre-.-” 
tary of Defense or State. r - ^ 

There are variations on each of these themes,. - 
S^yreScttng the grinding of more epe-.^ 

cialized bureaucratic axes. ■ V 

The "a 3 -ls’’ option has one cardinal virtue-.- . 
Tt is the least disruptive. The complex. deU- ... 
cate, 'and sorely distressed DA toteUlgexme - 
apparatus cannot survive ham / 1 * a f 1 <le ^!?i -1 
attoffi Juncture. But it seems hardly “*“4^ • ? 
Sat it would bo poUttcaUy fewlbie to do. r 

nothing to strengthen . Executive oveis^ht- 

except exhort the DCI to exert better lead* 
erahlp. Also, the adverse Impact °* too Con- ? . ; 
eressional Inquiries on the image of CIA 
the previously awkward p r obl e ms as- 
sodated with dual-hatting the Director now 
overwhelmingly difficult. .The- DCIa 
ttveness as InteUlgence community .leader , ; v 

is heavUy dependent on positive attitude 
toward hlaJeadershlp from leaders and rank*-; 
and file In other agencies. It la too nun*, to^- 
hooe that CIA’s Image problem, even though _ 
largely undeserved, will .not impact severely 

1—^1 nvoti 4 r\ ynlA "• . . 


ment of hign „* the decision largely undeserved, r - . 

the D-2 program. At the time tn tem on t he DCI’s leadership role. . 

viwvincfi an aircraft ann . nn *. m,. “as-ls*' solution was w orking ratner.., 

'issssseaSSSSh 


capable of. safely “h Soviet territory, the 
connalssance deep to develop 

natural caidldate to ^ ^ Alr Force, 

and manage the system j-capable then 

But the Ah fojce w^P^to^pab q{ 

of undertaking the ^ lt8 

secrecy re ^^® d ofT ^f'was truly remarkable, 
success to ^e effort was _t^y once ^b- 


! =SsssF^ssn^szsstss^’Ssss. 

“ intAin<rcnce agencies con- ushad. remained and his blah 


of CIA spokesmen to T„ 

myth that mUitary inteUlgence agehti® 8 ““* 
sJSuly produced bloated, self-serving totol- 
Egenee and that CIA’s reasoned, 

judgments were required to offset 
tbese^deUberate Pentagon distortions.^ As 
Albert Wohlstetter’s work Shows, the rCcord 
of military Judgments over the past ten years 
£ S,dSt bear that out. The asser- 
by CIAcfflto’ 2 eep : ’em-hon^ roleto 


corps of ( t^to= n « contributed im- 

S^toTfleldshas^o ^““^fsupp^t 

to solve taken on a bu- 


^hTc ; i7 onS ‘ 'keep -’em -honest” role to S* to solve probleiM whicn a^rov 
■SS-H-totrtllMiics kept the Agency for;, ^ot otherwise enable have 

!W.-S;. -. 5S5- Utj 

2?<2EX -«-2rifiSS£S 


to the good graces Of theUher^^tab- 

for tostan^^a^^----^ M 
enough resented the imputatlon of dishonesty system or a_satemte yswm 

“■^‘d^Shat concept and the result^t ^ 0 “ ““^tof toe^above 

expansion of CIA staff functions also caused to any reorgshiaition^ £lA and the 

a dilation of attention to CIA’s primary uni the funetto u s intelligence effort 

^•MaMSWS !&■=& » sssr”" 


sirooor; oi ~ 

the^>oe of CIA activity became, the more 
difficult it was to preserve the! secrecy re- 
quired for its central mission For ^stance. 
Se CIA chief to a foreign capital, ^charged 
cSy wlih liaison with that country s (dan- • 
desine intelligence service and the conduct 
of CA espionage efforts could mtontato a 
very tow prohle— «ay, as a low-ranktog em- 
bSy employee, or other toconsplcuous rav- 
er However, if he la charged with a broad 
spectrum of activity such as making arrange- 
ments with the local government for the 
purchase of DA technical toteUlgence equip- - 
Imecv exchange of Information with toe local 
military people, and so forth, he can no totof- 
er maintain anonymity. He requires a title 
commensurate with his broad range of offi- 
cial contacts, a large office, secretarial help 
and other trappings of a quasi-diplomat. Un- 
der such circu m sta n ces the. circle of persons, 
DA and foreign, who are privy to his DIA 
affiliation is too broad to aUow more than a 
pretense of secrecy about it, 

CIA involvement in the development and 
management of large technical systems (e.g- 
the Glcmor Explorer ) with all the requisite 

• Albert Voblstelter, "LegeoAa of the Strata* 
pic Ar^IW, USSI Report 75-1. Washing- 
ton, DjC.: United States Strategic Institute, 
1975. n i - _ n _ 1 _ _ _ _ r 


toteui - 

gence abroad and cove rt acti on. 

ALTEaNATlVKS 

" As the Executive Branch has tocktof toe 

Cadent T^imgfor toe^rvation 

things as they are, perhaps with some 
authority 

DOD agencies. DOD people argue for solu- 
inju age^v. firnctions to military 


tnauiries was ieit. m 

directive of November 1071 calling torposl' -,-r 
ttJTcommunity leadership _by toe^DCI n 

Schiestoger set up an. Intelligence Commam ; 
Ity Staff headed up by - 

and staffed by all agencies— not Jnat.CTA . 

ueoole as previous ineffective “community,..^ 

S C teen. He gave the Community- 
Staff a voice equal to that of the Internal . .. 
(TA staff ar| d as often as not ruled on is- 
sues to accordance with the IC staff ad-rice 
Sad agatort internal. CIA arguments. Mr- ; 
^lby followed that example and the cooPr . 

eratlon within the community ^ - 

better. However, the perfectly understand ■ 
able pressures on CIA for. emphasis on self- 
prServation to the light of Congressional - 
Ld pubUc attack stunted, this development.- 
n* totelllgence Community Staff has be- 
come almost dysfunctional, the 

tie Impact on the affairs of CIA andfhe 
intelligence co mm u n ity. It la e 5 t ^ n ^J~ r -- 

- ^ubtful that this situation could be re - 

paired to the foreseeable future. Thus . the 
“oK-ts" ootion is not feasible* . 

Option b) , which would sharply Increase 
thepower of CIA over the other toteUJgeime ^ 
agencies seems to~have even les ^.. p f >u ?^ 
viability than the “as-ls” option. *t is hard 
to imagine CIA being given more power over 
UAtoteUlgence actlritiec to toecurront _ 
climate of public opinion. Even If toiswere... 
nomible. tbe option contains tbe nnwork^ 
^b^featnre or outside line authority 
. the Intelligence fonctlons of ; toe variaus-d 

, Pa ^^(m S "d) , subordination’ of CIAtoi thb 

> Defense Department or the Stote D^art- 

> ment. would probably be stn,II ®™“5 - 
^ those Departments, cong ress would - ahnort 

s surely strongly resist such ag^dtimnent^^ 

7 of the Pentagon, and would certainly resist 

- its direct subordination to the State De- - 

m«Hnosr is See-. 


autnorrey ov<=* - lu . direct subordmanos to tob -- - 

DOD agencies. DOD people argue L—tment so long -as Mr. Elsstoger 13 Sec- ■ 

ttona which move CIA functions ^ tary It 13 a very poor solution to any case 

toteUlgence to DOD control: the JCS gumn mtory.^m ^ Impact on clandestine 
^Encroachment mto the tactic^ totel- action As pointed out 

llgence arena. Moreover, every “roles earlier separation of these functions even . 

wwmwmmmmm 

tially to: ... .. . . . o/rtnal nee d s for - executive oversight. Fur-» 

' (a) Leave the inteUlgence community as executed without 


totted States" Strategic Institute, nity. -me goon 1 . 
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tlons which is notn reasiow 
actual needs for-executive overrisffit. Pna- 
^er this option- can be executed without 
drastic upheaval to the InteUlgence commu- 
nity The good featuree of the current struo- 
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&&& for coordination of intelligence com- 
rmmity actlvlcli^ can 1>3 preserved, and the 
proper demands of Congress met. 

A PS0P03AI* 

The responsibilities of this new officer (for 
the purpc&e of this paper, the Coordinator of 
DJS Intelligence) require careful considera- 
tion. Essentially his responsibilities should 
toe the following: . " 

(a) Principal lnteUl;en:e adviser to the 
President and the National Security Council; 

(to) Chairman of all interagency intelli- 
gence boards and committees (e.g., US. Inr- 
telllg enco Board, InteUlgence Resources Ad- 
visory Committee, the Exemtive Committee 
on Overhead Reconnii33ance, the “40" Com- 

^(c^Establlshlng policy for the protection 
oi intelligence sources and methods; 

(d) Preparation fer the President of a Na- 
tional Intelligence Program with resource 
allocation recommendations; 

(e) Establishment and supervision of an 
j-gparffiT General’s office for national intel- 
ligence: 

(f) Interface with appropriate Congres- 
sional bodies on matters of policy, resource 
allocation, and operations; 

(gj Supervirion of the praparation of Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates and their dis- 
semination. .... . 

There are two aspects of this solution 
which should be guarded against by the 
President and the Congre s or both. The first 
is the danger of concentration of power in 
the hands of one man; the second is the cre- 
ation of a stifling bureaucratic layer over U.8. 
intelligence activities. To avoid these- possi- 
baities the following rhruld apply: 

1. The Coordinator shall be approved by 
the Senate. 

2. If the Coordinator 13 military or retired 
military, his deputy shall he civilian and vice 
versa. 

3 The Coordinator shall not have line au- 
thority over the various intelligence agencies 
and bureaus. 

4. The profes-ional staff for all -functions- 

sbail be limi ted to one hundred professionals 
with suitable admln’stratlve support and 
gs,«n not be augmented without Congres- 
sional approval. .. . ' 

5. The profe'sional staff shall be drawn , 
Irom the Various agencies of the Intelligence 
community with not mere than 40 percent 
originating from any one agency. 

6. The professional staff will serve a fixed 
term and be returned to the originating 
agency for at least one year before reappoint- 
ment. 

These safeguards would insure that the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator would not become an 
entity with a bureaucratic life of its own. 
Staffers could not make a career out of serv- 
ing in the Office, and an Institutional bias or 
basic point of view would be inhibited. 

This solution is one which can be put into 
effect without too much wrenching of the 
intelligence community machinery. For the 
most part the mechanisms for the Coordi- 
nator to accomplish his missions already 
exis t, and could simply be immediately sub- 
ordinated to bim and physically moved as 
convenient. Most coordination Is now done 
through the InteUlgence Community Stitfr 
and the several subcommittees of the U.S. 
~ Intelligence Board (USIB). The IntelUgence 
Community Staff would become the Coordi- 
nation Staff and the USIB committees would 
- function as before but report to a new Chair- 
man, the Coordinator. 

The preparation of National Estimates and 
responses to the National Security Council 
would be handled by the transfer of the NIOs 


live papers. The current NIO structure would 
probably have to be beefed up somewhat In 
manpower, but should remain relatively . 
small— about twenty-five professional per- . 

sonneL , . 

-Only the Ins pector General’s staff would 
have to be buUt from scratch. A person with 
a broad knowledge of InteUlgence operations 
should be selected to head up such an office, 
but legally trained non-lnteUigence person- 
nel should probably be included. It should 
be made abundantly clear to. aU concerned 
that the Coordinator s IG is to hear com- 
plaints about possible abuses in IntelUgence 
operations, not personal grievances . against 
supervisors, promotions, equal opportunity 
and the like. Constrained to Investigation of 
abuse complaints, the Coordinator's IG Office 
should not require more than three profes- 
sionals and three clericals. _ 

There is ample personnel within- the cur- 
rent IntelUgence Community Staff to assist 
the Coordinator In problems involving re- 
source allocation. But the basic budgeting 
process for InteUlgence resources should not 
be tinkered with. It works. Any attempt to 
puU the InteUlgence items out of depart- 
mental budge U to create a formal overall 
"IntelUgence Budget” with funds controlled 
bv the Coordinator would be unwise. It would 
create an administrative nightmare requir- 
ing a huge ComptroUer Staff at Coordinator 
level, and it would engender a never-ending 
bureaucratic struggle over the definitions of 
“IntelUgence resource" and intelligence-re 
lated resource.” However, as the IntelUgence 
Community Staff has done over the past few 
years, a National IntelUgence program can 
be prepared, in which the Coordinator ’ sup- 
ports or withholds support from tbo perti 
nent Intelligence resource requests of - the 
Departments. This system gives the Coosdi- 
^ nower over 


_ CONGRESSIONAL OVER3IOHT r 

In addition to some change in. the arrange- - 
ments for intelligence in the Executive 
Branch, there will, almost certainly be some . 
within the Legislative. As with the lmmedi-_.. 
ate changes I have- outlined for the Execu- 
tivo side, I would hope that Congress would . 
be wise enough to change overnight respon- .- 
siblUties to the minimum degree consistent , ■ . - 
with preventing abuses. 

InteUlgence resource oversight by Congress . 
should continue to be handled as It has -■ 
been— that -is,, primarily by subcommittees , 
of the Armed Forces Committees of both., 
chambers. The indivisibility of the- Intel- ; __ 
Ugence , function from other functions ; _ 
of the various Departments makes separate : - 
presentation and separate defense of Intel- , 
ligence budget requests to Corgrcss un-i, 
wiedly If not Infeasible. Certainly, military . : 
InteUlgence matters cannot bo dealt with , 
effectively in isolation from considerations 
of miUtary force structure, weaponry and ^ 
strength. f * -- 

It would appear that the prime concern 
of Congress for stronger oversight is in the t 
area of covert actions In support cf foreign., 
policy. A once widely supported solution la _ 
a Joint Committee on InteUlgence. If such -, 
a Co mmi ttee is organized, it would be most 
effective if it were composed of' legislators j . 
already versed In InteUlgence matters and 
foreign affairs. A Committee of the Chair- 
men and. Ranking Minority Members of. 
Armed Forces and Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees would be able to deal with Issues involv- 
ing covert actions with dispatch and with- 
out the necessity to enlarge sharply the . 
numbers of staff people privy to very sensl-; 
tive matters. If the two chambers elect not 
to Join forces in an oversight Committee, the ; 
same principle should apply. Some Joining 


_ svstem Elves me ooomu- same — - — * . . 

ot veto power over of Committees already cognizant of Intel- 
nator strong leverage hut not vep licence matters in their areas of rcspcnslaii- 


nawr bmuub tsrva-t,- - 

what intelligence resource requests go in or 
stay out of budgets. . t 

The establishment of a Coordinator a 

White House level wUl not, of course, cur 
aU that ails IntelUgence. It does not eltol- 
nate the overlap between CIA and other 
agency functions. It does not restore the 
^c<*sary emphasis in CIA on clandestine 
and covert operations. It does not clarify 
the reiationships of 


ox uenmuwees Bucauy. " . — -- 

licence -matters in their areas of responslou- ' 
ity— -military, foreign relations and Judici- 
ary— should be accomplished so that the . 
Congress can he made aware of covert ac-- 
tions ordered by the President. They should - ; 
not have veto power over the actions of the.- 
President, nor should their oversight be con-- 
strued as approval. Committees of this na-- 
ture could be briefed on a regular basis as 
to the status of ongoing covert actions, such 


d of law enforcement, conn- to xne stawuz* ui © 

nteUleence a£d countersubversion be- briefings being the responsibUity of the 
tween 6 FBI ank the intelligence agencies. K Coordinator. 


SS? not establish the proper legal tarts to 
safeguard US. secrets. Recommendations 
for solutions of these problem areas should 
he given as missions to the Coordinator 
when established. His first order of busi- 
ness should be the revision of the National 
Security CouncU InteUlgence Directives 
(NSCTDs) and Director, Central IntelUgen 
Directives (DCIDs) which govern lntelli- 
~nce community activities at the national 
level This should he coordinated with legis- 
lative proposals to set before the Congress 
tmdcompleUKl by mid-1978. The setting up 
of the Office of Coordinator should be the 
first and only ^organizational step to De 

^^fe only argument mustered In Executive 
Branch proposals against the separation of 
the IntelUgence comm^ty coordinating, 
function from the Director, CIA is that the 
Coordinator would not be able tofunction 
without an “institutional base. The argu- 
ment, as one might expect comes mostly 
from CIA spokesmen resisting the sharp 

diminution of CIA dominance entailed In 

such separation. The argument is a weak 
one. The Coordinator, with direct access to 
the President, the Congress and the Na- 
tional Security Council would not lack au- 
thority because be did not also '‘°F“ the 

__ . nna nrfMlln 


would be handled by the transfer of the NIOs tnoruy ^“Tthe ob ectTon, oni would have 
^e°°^S J^u^Tf^ofaU pS^er because he had only an NSC staff and 

, , . — m j .AAaJInato c.l 1 Vi trf.UT) « 

agencies to 


lytlcal resources of any or aU power oecau^n^ ^., seems hardly J 
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The primary objection from the Executive 
Branch to such oversight Committees, Joint- - 
or unicameral, wUl be the problem of "veto- , 
by leak.” This is a serious consideration,- 
probably pertinent more to Congressional" 
staff personnel than to- the legislators them- . 
selves. This points up- the necessity for leg- . 
lslatlon creating practical sanctions against 
revelation of sensitive information as a 
corollary to any reorganlzatlonal schemes, - 
As of this writing there is in the legisla- 
tive hopper a bill sponsored by the Church 
Committee which would provide for a new 
Senate Committee- with detaUed oversight 
responsibUity over aU aspects of InteUlgence, 
whether in the Central InteUlgence Agency, ; 
the Defense InteUlgence Agency, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, -the State Depart- 
ment Federal Bureau ot Investigation or 
any other agency. Even the Intelligence ac- 
tivities of miUtary units in the field would 
fall under this new Committee's oversight. 
At first glance, such a notion seems to repre- 
sent the dreams of the temporary staff of the 
Churfch Committee to establish themselves In 
permanent positions of power and position 
as the defacto bosses of U B. InteUlgence. It 
is difficult to see how the very comprehensive 
nature of oversight suggested by the Church 
bUl could be Justified by the findings of the 
Select Committee. Tbe detailed oversight of 
“coUection, analysis, production, and dis- 
semination’’ (i.e., the full spectrum of intel- 
ligence work) in the Department of Defense 
seems hardly Justified by the skimpy atten- 
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tioa the Committee gave to military intelli- 
gence* For instance. X, as chief of mili t ar y 
intelligence and Director, DIA, testified only 
once on military Intelligence before the 
Church Committee (and then only to three 
Senato rs) during the protracted hearings. To 
my knowledge, no accusations of wrong- 
doing have been levelled at military Intelli- 
gence at all. Yet the Committee proposed by 
Senator Church Involves stringent oversight 
of military Intelligence activity. To what 
purpose? It seems that the undoubted politi- 
cal imperative for the Congress to keep I tself 
better informed, on the relatively narrow 
—tt— of covert action, has been stretched 
broadly to cover all aspects of intelligence 
In a way that Is surely a serious Intrusion 
into the executive function of government. 


The next month or so, as Congress and 
- tie White House wrestle with problema of 
tj_S. intelligence organization and rules of 
conduct, will be crucial to the Nation, and 
to the future of the Free World as a whole. 
Reformers must reform only that which 
start he reformed; reorganizers must reor- 
parity* only that which must be reorganized, 
i combination of puritanical zeal, cynical 
political par tisanship , end bureaucratic 
power plays can complete the already wen- 
advanced destruction of America’s eyes and 
ears — Its intelli g enc e service. - 

If restoration of U3. intelligence effective- 
ness is Indeed what motivates the reformers, 
they must face up to the hard problem of 
protecting US. state secrete,, rather than the 
easy one of creating new Congressional Com- 
mittees. Legislation is required which recog- 
nizes the right of the United States govern- 
ment to have a se cret and which provides 
practical —«»« to apply criminal sanctions 
to those persons entrusted with secrets who 
abuse their trusts. This means that the pub- 
lic media must not remain immune from 
responsibility for publication of . n atio n al ; 
secrets and from protecting the Insider who 
>p- provided the information and violated 
his trust. 

Within the 'Executive Branch, the em- 
phasis In providing better intelligence or- 
ganization and oversight of Intelligence ac- 
tivities should be based on the realities, of 
tb* changed world situation, the new tech- 
nology of intelligence and the long-standing 
problems of community coordination— not 
cn the sensational stories arising from the 
recent Congressional Inquiries. - 

If we are careful, the viability of UJS. in- 
telligence can be retained and much of the 
damage done repaired: If we are not careful, 
we -so so weaken UJ3. Intelligence that our 
country will resemble a bund giant groping 
its way through the dangers of the next 
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CONFUSION OF POL ICIES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I would 
•h>a to call attention to a shocking situ- 
ation which exists in my State of Nevada 
and. I believe, throughout the country. 

That Is the hardship and unemploy- 
ment resulting from a confusion of poli- 
cies in this administration that is diffi- 
cult to understand or to explain. 

A little over a month ago, last Janu- 
ary 28, 500 workers at Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. mine and smelter in Ely, 
Nev„ were told they would lose their jobs. 
Kennecott was being forced to close Its 
Ely operation because the world copper 
price hasfallen below the cost of produc- 
tion there. 

yet 6 days later, this administration 
instructed its representative at the World 
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development loan for Chile. This de- 
velopment could only be expected to fur- 
ther lower the price of copper in the 
world and create further unemployment 
among miners in the United States. But 
that is not all there is to this tale of 
Hydra-headed Government folly.. 

For while one administration head was 
busy creating domestic unemployment by 
supporting foreign competitors in the 
copper mining industry,, another was 
busy signing the veto for a Federal jobs 
bill that would have pnt .600,000 to 800,- 
000 unemployed Americans back towork. 

Mr President, the simultaneous crea- 
tion of unemployment and the refusal 
to relieve it, is only one of the schizo- 
phrenic aspects of this whole unsavory 
matter. For it. turns 'out that the Chilean 
copper mines and smelters that $33 mil- 
lion World BankJoan is going to develop 
were expropriated from Kennecott and 
other UJ3. copper producers whose losses 
in C hile now, crazy as this seems, make 
it cheaper for us to leave our domestic 
copper in the ground and buy it overseas. 

It is indeed crazy, as if some three- 
faced Eve, cr better still, a Sybil with 
three or four dozen different personali- 
ties, different values, different views and 
judgments of things were running ad- 
ministration affairs today. For we are 
treated -to a continuing round of deci- 
sions that are against the best interests 
of the people of this country. 

We see the appalling spectacle of ad- 
ministration decisions that counter and 
n ullif y work against the national Inter- 
est. So we are compelled to believe that 
none of the heads of this a dmini stration 
talk to the others. The not-so-surprisin g 
result is that one hand of this adminis- 
tration does not know what the other 
hand is doing. And we thus have a gov- 
ernment not just by veto but by inepti- 
tude. • 

To Illustrate this sorry state of affairs, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recobd a copy of 
a report on the World Bank Loan to 
Chile by the distinguished business and 
financial news analyst Hobart Bowen, 
published in the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and other newspapers 
at that time. „ ....... . .. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: • •• ". . \ ^ // 

Tbs Would Bask W ChmV , j.f l 
' v (By Hobart Bowen) . 

The World Bank the other day approved a 
833 million copper development loan for 
Chile, thro endorsing the carious VS. pen- 
chant for propping up dictatorial and oppres- 
sive governments. 

^ My Washington Star colleague, Mary Mc- 
Grory, reported that an effort by a group of 
eight American citizens to talk World Bank 
President Robert S. McNamara out at the 
commitment was to no avail. 

McNamara told the group that the loan 
was being made on "purely economic 
grounds,” and that to refuse It would be a 
“political" act forbidden by the bank charter. 
But how. then does one explain the hank’s 
cold shoulder to the Marxist Allende govern- 
ment? 

.The fact about this latest effort to stabilize 
the present authoritarian regime In Chile Is 
that there is considerable noeeholding in the 
bank over it. 


leading to politicization of the bank. "If title -*. 
loan were to be barred on political grounds,” * 
says a high UA • official, "then you could 
challenge a dozen World Bank loans on hu- 
man rights Issues." ..... 

However, in the Chilean loan case, coun- 
tries with about 3& per cent of the bank’s i '- 
voting power abstained, and 4 per-cent (rep- 1 .} 
resenting the Nordic countries) voted against • 
the loan. And the basic reason for most of 
this near 40 per cent opposition relates to., . 
serious doubts about the credit-worthiness oX;- 
the Chilean military junta, si*' 

The most recent Chilean economic; statls- 
tics published by the International Monetary . 
Fund show -an Inflation' rate go- steep tbat.lt ;';7 
runs off. the charts. On a base of 1970 equal 
to 100j- the consumer price Index ran up to 
874 at the approximate time of the Allendo— .= 
assassination. Sept. 11. 1973 ,. , : . : sKi. 

In 1974, under the Junta, the Index number : - 
skyrocketed to 6.797, and in October 1976 hit . •; 
an unbelievable 38,101. That’s an increase of. r 
33,000 per cent since 1970.. 

This correspondent can report that when- *v- 
the discussion of the lean came up at the- :J 
hank's board of directors’ meeting, McNamara.-; V; 
had to -admit that the present Chilean -gov- 
eminent is not in good shape. -s.,-.;. 

But he argued that the- bank could take x v 
the risk, in view cf the. much more extensive , 
commitments made to Chile by- the United - V, 

States and other lenders. He then went on to . .. 

deplore the opposition, to the loan, which ho,; , 
said would demonstrate adtrtslon In the-/ ' 
board "harmful" to the bank. ;,-.t ,*•?*- 

That there Is political opposition to the r : 
Chilean junta — which, the British have Ift-r 
beled “uncivilized” — can hardly be denied; ; • 
One regrets only that the United States, ;; 
which did all It could to bring down the Al.-v.c-, 
lende regime, does not acknowledge officially--: : 
the brutalities of the current Junta. : . c •; 

But McNamara chcse to Ignore the concerns 
of a number of Western European countries, ' . 
They pointed out that the current Chilean , 
government had not Improved its balance of'- 
payments situation. Exports are falling and ' . 
Imports are rising. Chile has been forced, * 
therefore, to ask other lenders to reschedule - 
Its debt payments; - : ; .ij . 

Putting these considerations- together, the,. . 
opposing countries' suggested McNamara * ( 
should wonder whether Chile might not soon?-,. 
be forced to ask for a delay In repayment of 
existing World Bank loans, *\i. ■ i*y 

McNamara's backers scoff at what they call 
a rationalization by the political opposition,-- 
But even the supporters of the loan pri« . 
vately admit that if the- Chilean Junta were 
not so blatantly vicious, the bank might be : 
mere generous. The 833 milllcm,they stress,;*?' 
Is Just a drop In the bucket.-- hs-isaeSj' 

This very assessment, however, proves that ■ *- 
political considerations c-alreadp intrude.. If. 
the rntktn worry is that any effort to protect.;'* 
human rights In Chile would force the bank- f 
to protect human rights elsewhere. Is that so-':'- 1 : ' 
bad? That shocks the banking Instinct; It 
would, transform the World Bank into a dlf-io 
ferent institution; Well, If so, so be it, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimo us consent that a- copy, of my 
letter of February 20, 1976, to thePresi- .-i* 
dent be printed in the Record; 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed to the Record, 

as follows: • ; •' 

■ Febspakt 20, 1978. 

The Pkesujent, - *'^ - I 1 V 

Washington, DC. 

nm Ms. Fbzsidenti On January 28th ap- . 
proxlmately - 600 Kennecott - Copper - Cor-*. ' 
poration employees in White Pine County, 
Nevada were informed they would lose their 
jobs by the Nevada Mines Division because - 
•worldwide copper prices fell below tile cost 
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Manx gstbina it is true, fear a precedent of the Nevada Mines production. - 
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On March 9 Senator Goldwater ^ 
addressed the Senate and made a few 
l:- remarks regarding the Select 
^.Committee to Study povernmentaL^ 
Operations with Respect to 
; Intelligence Activities Senator : 

• Gold water inserted in the record an 
^ article by Lt. Gen. Daniel Graham ; ^ 

" concerning the General's personal.:* 
views regarding reorganization of T 
the Intelligence Community. Thinkin 
this might be of interest to you, I am 
attaching herewith the relevant pagei 
from the March 9 Congressional Reco 
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